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any intrinsic value. Even. his neighbours can see that
he is a fatuous humbug, and do not care to veil their
blunt common sense by fine phrases. But he discharges
the functions of the Greek chorus with a boundless
supply of the platitudes which represent an indistinct
foreboding of the existence of an intellectual world.

Dorothea, brought up with Mr. Brooke in place of
a parent, is to be a Theresa struggling under " dim
lights and entangled circumstances." She is related,
of course, both to Maggie and to Romola, though she
is not in danger of absolute asphyxiation in a dense
bucolic atmosphere, or of martyrdom in the violent
struggles of hostile creeds. Her danger is rather that
of being too easily acclimatised in a comfortable state
of things, where there is sufficient cultivation and no
particular demand for St. Theresas. She attracts us by
her perfect straightforwardness and simplicity, though
we are afraid that she has even a slight touch of
stupidity. We fancy that she might find satisfaction,
like other young ladies, in looking after schools and
the unhealthy cottages on her uncle's Qstate. Still,
she has a real loftiness of character, and a disposition
to take things seriously, which make her more or less
sensible of the limitations of her circle. She has
vague religious aspirations, looks down upon the
excellent country gentleman, Sir James Chettam, and
fancies that she would like to marry the judicious
Hooker, or Milton in his blindness. We can under-
stand, and even pardon her, when she takes the pedant
Casaubon at his own valuation, and sees in him "a
living Bossuet, whose work would reconcile complete
knowledge with devoted piety, a modern Augustine
who united the glories of doctor and saint."